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your ruin.” (Ezek. xviii. 30.) The prophet repeats 
more to the like purpose, both in this chapter, and 
in the 33d. “As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn trom his way and Jive. Turn 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye 
die, O house of Israel ?” (Chap. xxxiii. 11.)—“ Yet 
the children of thy people say, the way of the Lord 
is not equal; but as for them, their way is not 
equal. When the righteous turneth from his right- 

eousness, and committeth iniquity, he shall even 
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to any part of the United States, for three months, if} he shall live thereby.” (Verse 17, 18, 19.) 
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se Scriptures, is not the common death of the body; 
for in that respect, one event happeneth to the 
righteous and the wicked; but that state of ever- 
lasting infelicity peculiar to those who go out of 
time into eternity, without repentance and regene- 
ration. 

From all these express declarations, it evidently 
appears, that the Almighty “ doth not afflict will- 
ingly, nor grieve the children of men;” (Lam. iii. 
33,) that he is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance. (2 Pet. iii. 
9.) These are all plain manifestations of the mind 
of God professedly on the point; and to all who 
intend not to deny his uprightness and veracity 
they ought to be decisive. The sins of men are 
placed to the account of their own will and not to 
the will of God, in that pathetic expostulation, 
Why will ye die? And indeed, it is impossible he 
should will that which is a transgression of his will. 
It is clear, he doth all that can be done by fair 
means to prevent it. By that pressing repetition, 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, it is mani- 
fest, he puts it in the power of men to turn from 
them. Who then can justify their perverseness, by 
any way charging their sin, either immediately or 
remotely, to his account? 

Men are not destroyed through any malevolence 
in their Creator towards them; but are saved by 
his grace, which he dispenseth to all from that 
unparalleled benevolence, which ariseth purely 
from his infinite goodness. Sinful man hath no- 
thing to offer; God, therefore, will have mercy, 
because he will have mercy; because he is full of 


them to the misrule of their own beloved lusts and 
vices; and what are treated as unrighteous ravages, 
though really such in the committers of them, are, 
respecting the Almighty, the righteous execution of 
his justice against those who have filled up their 
measure of iniquity, and abused his gracious good- 
ness and long forbearance towards them, till he 
sees fit no longer to continue it to them. Thus he 
punisheth the settled wickedness of some, by the 
wickedness of their enemies, which he permits to 
be turned upon them ; and afterwards proceeds in 
like manner with their chastisers, when they also 
have fiiled up their measure. 

I shall omit at present to proceed further with 
the Scriptures alleged against the universal exten- 
sion of Divine goodness to the souls of men; and 
acknowledge my inability to conceive, what wise, 
holy, and most excellent ends and purposes could 
be answered, by the Almighty’s disposing the state 
of events in such a manner, that sin will most cer- 
tainly and infallibly follow, and eternal misery to 
innumerable multitudes of his creatures in conse- 
quence; and also what glory can accrue to a being 
infinite in wisdom, power and goodness, from his 
continually creating immortal and reasonable crea- 
tures, with no better intention towards them, but 
that most barbarous one of irredeemable infelicity. 

I am also at a loss to discover what comfort can 
arise to a humane, virtuous and charitable mind, 
from. such a cruel consideration. Those hearts 
must be very unfeeling for others, and their conceit 
in their own favour very strong, who, fancying to 
themselves a personal election, can pride and con- 
sole themselves in their own imagined security, and 
the inequitable destruction of the major part of 
their species. Misled men, like the unprofitable 
servant, may imagine such unjust severity in the 
unchangeable pertection of equity; but those who 
have the love of God shed abroad in their hearts, 
by the Holy Ghost, find it to flow freely towards 
all mankind without exception, and to engage them 
to wish the salvation of all. This is a stronger 
proof to them of the universality of God’s good- 
will to men, than all the sophistical reasonings of 
those who remain insensible of it, to the contrary. 

It is impossible for God, who is most essentially 
and immutably justice and goodness itself, to act 
otherwise by his creatures, than according to jus- 
tice and goodness; and therefore, he certainly 
doth not withhold, but affords his creatures the 
means necessary to their felicity. I believe his 
mercies are over all, and to all, with a just and 
gracious intent towards them; and that the univer- 
sal Redeemer purchased gifts for those who prove 
rebellious, as well as for others, and that all are 
visited with a manifestation of his Spirit, that they 
may profit by it; and though they do lapse from 
the visiting power, and often lose the disposable as- 
sistances afforded them, he still follows them, time 
after time, in long forbearance, and often revisits 
them of his freely abounding grace and mercy, 
that they may be prevailed upon to come to re- 
pentance and be saved. 

We read, Isaiah lv. 8, 9, “ My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord; for as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 402.) 

Whatever doctrine contradicts the evident sense 
of those clear and expressed portions of the sacred 
record, which by Divine commission, professedly 
and directly treat upon this point; such doctrine 
must be false, and ought to be rejected. It answers 
no good purpose to increase disputation about things 
hidden, or texts obscure and ambiguous; but this 
is certain, and certainly to be relied upon, that 
where the Almighty plainly declares his will re- 
specting his creatures, he, who cannot be mistaken, 
is surely to be credited in preference to the con- 
trapositions of mistaken men, who presume to in- 
terpret his words so as to contradict his most clear, 
and most solemn asseverations. 

Through a misapprehension of the second com- 
mandment, the people of Israel, in Ezekiel’s time, 
had espoused this reprobationary notion, that the 
children were punished for the sin of their parents; 
so that it was become a maxim among them, “ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” The prophet, therefore, 
was especially commissioned to declare God’s im- 
mutable will and determination in opposition thereto, 
“* As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. 
Behold, all souls are mine: as the soul of the 
father, so also the soul of the son is mine; the soul 
that sinneth it shall die.” [Ezek. xviii. ver. 2 to 5.) 
“The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the|mercy, he will dispense it to his helpless and un- 
son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be|worthy creatures. “I,” saith he to the repenting 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall|sinner, “even I am he that blotteth out thy trans- 
be upon him.” (Ezek. xviii. 20.)—* Yet ye say, the|gressions, for mine own sake, and will not remem- 
way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, O house|ber thy sins.” (Isa. xliii. 25.) 
of Israel! Is not my way equal? Are not your} Detachments of various texts and portions of 
ways unequal? When a righteous man turneth|Scripture, though indirect to the subject, and al- 
away from his righteousness, and committeth ini-|luding to different considerations, have beeu pressed, 
quity, and dieth in it, for his iniquity that he hath|and marshalled under divers colours, to fix a cruel 
done shall he die. Again, when the wicked man|partiality on our common Creator and benefactor. 
turneth away from his wickedness that he hath|We are told, that he ordered the obstinacy of Pha- 
committed, and doth that which is lawful and right,|raoh, the sin and folly of Sihon, and the kings of 
he shall save his soul alive. Because he considereth,|Canaan, the treacherous rebellion of Zedekiah 
and turneth away from his transgressions that he| against the king of Babylon, the rapine and ravages 
hath committed, he shall surely live, he shall not|of Nebuchadnezzar, &c. (Edwards, p. 358, &c.) 
die.” (Ver. 25 to 29.)—“T will judge you, O house | But, properly considered, this was ordering punish- 
of Israel, every one according to his ways, saith|ment for sin, not sin for punishment. He harden- 
the Lord God. Repent, and turn yourselves from|eth none till they have hardened themselves past 
all your transgressions; so iniquity shall not be|ali probability of repentance, and then he leaves 
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and my thoughts than your thoughts.” And chap-| two-fifths of the national territory is drained by| The great physiologist, John Hunter, confirmed 
ter xl. 28, the prophet saith, “ There is no search-|the Mississippi and its tributaries; of the 1597/in one essential particular the observations of Bake- 


ing of his understanding.” 
lists appear to think themselves wise enough to 
discover the very precise mode and manner of God’s 
prescience; and because they can see but one way 
how omniscience should foreknow, they seem to 
conclude there can be no other in the unlimited 
expanse of infinite ability. But, “ Who hath known 
the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his coun- 
sellor?”” (Rom. xi. 34.) To whom hath he revealed 
those unsearehable and incomprehensible secrets of | 
the Divine essence, which belong to himself only? | 

A due degree of modesty would teach us, there 
is something in the mode and manner of infinite 
comprehension, as much beyond the reach of our 
limited capacities, as the extent of omniscience it- 
self; and attempts to unveil inscrutable mysteries, 
are more evident demonstrations of human pre- 
sumption and folly, than of wisdom and piety. 
Are those men sure there is no way possible for 
God to know, but what is open to the perception 
of their imperfect modicum of reason? ‘The argu- 
ments they ground upon this imaginary foundation, 
are sufficient to impeach their basis; for they car- 
ry an evident face of falsehood. ‘hey ultimately 
and unavoidably render the undeniable source of 
all good, and centre of all perfection, the real and 
intentional author of all imperfection, vice and 
wickedness, and all the misery consequent there- 
upon ; which it is impossible for unchangeable truth 
and goodness to be. “ Wilt thou,” saith he, dis- 
annul my judgment? Wilt thou condemn me, that 
thou mayest be righteous?” (Job xl. 8.) ‘ God for- 
bid,” saith the apostle, “ yea, let God be true, but 
every man a liar.” (Rom. iii. 4 ) 

From the certainty of the premises the certainty 
of the conclusion ariseth. Krom uncertain pre- 
mises no certain conclusion can be drawn. There 
is something in the Divine prescience which always 
hath been, and is ever likely to remain an impene- 





Yet our christian fata-| political newspapers published in the United States} well, for he asserted that in the human subjects he 


in 1850, 855 were Whig and 742 were Democratic.) had examined he found small bones a usual con- 
There are four hundred thousand Indians in our ter-| comitant of corpulence. Mr. Clive, the celebrated 
ritory; at the close of the Revolution, there were but} surgeon, who paid much attention to the breeding 


thirty-six thousand in the old thirteen States, accord- | 


ing to anestimate of Gen. Knox; average direct and 
indirect tax paid by each white person in the coun- 
try, $4.24; number of real estate owners 1,500,000, 
or one in about 3.19 of the free males over twenty- 
one years of age; number of Federal officeholders 
(exclusive of army and navy) 35,456, a nine-fold 
increase since 1800, the population having in- 
creased about five-fold; one-fourth part of the 
people reside in villages, towns and cities; the 
number of people to a dwelling in New York city 
averages more than 13, in Boston nearly 9, in New 
Orleans 99, in Richmond about 5.—Ledger. 
—_+-s—__—__ 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of English Agriculture, 
(Continued from page 397.) 

Foremost among the men whose merits Arthur 
Young helped to make known to his contemporaries 
and hand down to posterity, was Robert Bakewell 
of Dishley ; a man of genius in his way, for he laid 
down the principles of a new art. He founded the 
admirable breed of Leicester sheep, which still 
maintains a high reputation throughout Europe and 
the United States of America; and although he 
failed in establishing his breed of “ Long-horn 
cattle” and of “ black cart-horses,” he taught others 
how to succeed. ‘The yeoman farmer had not yet 
removed to a “parlour,” and Bakewell sat in the 
huge chimney-corner of a long kitchen hung round 
with the dried joints of his finest oxen, preserved 
as specimens of proportion, “a tall, stout, broad- 
shouldered man of brown-red complexion, clad in 
a brown loose coat and scarlet waist-coat, leather 
breeches, and top-boots. There he entertained Rus- 





of cattle, also came to the conclusion that ex- 
tremely large bones indicated a defect in the organs 
of nutrition. But “ fine-boned” animals were in 
fashion when Bakewell commenced his career, and 
to the majority of people it seemed a step back- 
wards to prefer well-made dwarfs to uncouth giants, 
One or two enlightened persons having suggested 
at Ipswich fair that a piece of plate should be pre- 
sented to Arthur Young for the public service 
he had rendered in introducing the Southdown 
sheep into Suffolk, a farmer determined to put 
forth the counter-proposition, “that he was an 
enemy to the county for endeavouring to change 
the best breed in England for a race of vats.” 
‘The tenantry of that period were strong in the 
self-confidence of ignorance. “ To attempt to rea- 
son with such felléws,” said Young of some of 
those he met with in his tours, “is an absurdity,” 
and he longed to seize a hedge-stake in order to 
break it about their backs. Even if they were per- 
suaded to try some improvement to which they 
were not previously inclined, they reported that 
“their experience” was unfavourable to it—their 
experience being in reality the foregone conclusion 
which was antecedent tc experience, and which 
blinded them to the results of experience itself. The 
graziers who adhered to the old huge-skeletoned 
race of stock were accustomed to give as the reason 
for their preference that a beast could not get fat 
unless there “ was room to lay the fat on.” It would 
have been just as rational to argue that none but 
farmers of large stature could have felt Young’s 
proposed application of the hedge-stake, because in 
smaller men there would not be room to lay it on. 
Numbers of short, round, tub-like agriculturists, 


trable secret to human understanding. What no|sian princes, French and German Royal dukes,| who uttered the current excuse for breeding bones 
man knows, no man can properly argue from. We | British peers and farmers, and sight-seers of every|in preference to flesh, were living representatives of 
know the Divine being is but one essence, perfectly |degree.” “Whoever were his guests, they were all|the fallacy of their assertion. But there were 
pure and simple. One eternal, immutable, central |obliged to conform to his rules. “Breakfast ut| others who were not slow to see the truth. A South. 
power, making and supporting all other beings, and jeight o'clock, dinner at one, supper at nine, bed at|down ram belonging to Arthur Young, was acci- 
operating variously according to the subjects, and eleven o’clock; at half-past ten o'clock, let who dentally folded with a few Norfolk ewes of a neigh- 
the state of the subjects of its operation ; but never|would be there, he knocked out his last pipe.”| bouring farmer. When the butcher came in the sum- 
contrarily towards subjects in the same condition.|There he talked on his favourite subject, breeding,| mer to select some lambs, he drew every one of the 


As all souls are equally his immediate creation, 
no just reason can be advanced why he, who is 
“righteous in all in his ways, and holy in all his 
works,” (Psal. cxlv. 17,) should deal so unequally 
with them, as to predetermine some to eternal hap- 
piness, and others to inevitable misery. Mere will 
and pleasure, implies an unaccountable severity, 
though under the guise of sovereignty. The con- 
demnation of men, according to our Saviour, is 
neither the fruit of God’s previous decree, nor his 


“with earnest yet playful enthusiasm ;” there| Southdown breed, which, he said, were by much 
“utterly indifferent to vulgar traditional preju-|the fattest in the flock. The owner instantly took 
dices,” he enumerated those axioms which must|the hint. Upon the whole the principles of Bake- 
ever be the cardinal rules of the improvers of live| well were more favourably received than most in- 
stock. “He chose the animals of the form and|novations in that day, and some of the pupils suc- 
temperament which showed signs of producing most] ceeded in improving upon the stock of the master. 
fat and muscle,” declaring that in an ox “all was|The brothers Collinges in Durham established the 
useless that was not beef;” that he sought, ‘“‘by|Durham or Teeswater breed, now known as the 


pairing the best specimens, to make the shoulders 
comparatively little, the hind-quarters large ;” to 


prevolition; for, “this is the condemnation, that|produce a body “truly circular, with as short legs 
light is come into the world, but men loved dark-|as possible, upon the plain principle that the value 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were/lies in the barrel and not in the legs,” and to se- 
evil.” (John iii. 19.) cure a “small head, small neck, and small bones.” 

(To be continued.) As few things escaped his acute eye, he remarked 
that quick fattening depended much upon amiabi- 





“Short-horn,” which soon superseded the Long- 
horn, and every other kind where both flesh and 
milk were required. It is this which furnishes the 
true meat for the million; and it appears from the 
account*of Mr. Robert Morgan, the great cattle 
salesman, who sells about 400 beasts a-week, that, 
while other favourite breeds are on the decline, 
this, with its crosses, has increased upwards of 10 


Interesting Statistics——Among other interest-|lity of disposition, and he brought his bulls by|per cent. Quartley successfully applied himself to 
ing facts of De Bow’s statistical view of the United |gentleness to be as docile as dogs. In sheep his improving the curly coated North-Devon. Price 
States, we may mention that the foreign vote of|‘ object was mutton, not wool, disregarding mere|took up the Hereford, and Ellman of Glynde the 
the country is one-twelfth of the whole; that the|size,” a vulgar test of merit. Dr. Parkinson told|Southdown sheep, then little better than half-a- 
State of New York has about one-eighth of the| Paley that Bakewell had the power of fattening| dozen other heathland kinds. The emulation gave 
population of the Union; that there is one house|his sheep in whatever part of the body he chose,| rise to the forerunner of the modern fat cattle show, 
to every six persons in the country; that the num- |directing it to shoulder, leg, or neck as he thought|in single oxen of monstrous size, dragged round 
ber of persons who live east of the Mississippi is|proper, and this, continued Parkinson, “is the|the country in vans, and with such success that in 
twelve times greater than those who live west/|great problem of his art.” The account of Parkin-|1800 a Mr, Day refused £2000 for the Durham 
thereof; the distance between New York and New |son was indeed, a mistake as to the mode by which|ox he had purchased two months previously for 
Orleans is more than that between London and | Bakewell produced his fat stock, but it was no|£250. Graziers whé were not able to join the 
Constantinople, or Paris and St. Petersburg; over|exaggeration as to the result. shcep-shearings of Holkham or Woburn, who did 
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not read the agricultural works of Arthur Young, 
and would not have been convinced if they had, 
found their prejudices in favour of local breeds 
shaken by a personal interview with gigantic spe- 
cimens of the Teeswater ox. 

In 1798 the Duke of Bedford, Lord Somerville, 
and others, with Arthur Young as honorary secre- 
tary, established the “ Little Smithfield Club,” for 
exhibiting fat stock at Christmas time, in competi- 
tion for prizes, with a specification of the food on 
which each animal had been kept. This society 
has rendered essential service by making known 
the best kinds of food, and by educating graziers 
and butchers in a knowledge of the best form of 
animal. We smile now on reading that in 1806, 
in defiance of Mr. Coke's toast, “ Small in size and 
great in value,” a“ prize was given to the tallest 
ox.” Length of leg has long been counted a se- 
rious fault; for it is the most unprofitable part of 
the beast. In 1856 a little Devon ox, of an egg- 
like shape, which is the modern beau-ideal, gained 
the Smithfield gold medal jn competition with 
gigantic short-horns and Herefords of elephantine 
proportions; and in 1854 a large animal of Sir 
Henry Verney’s was passed over without even the 
compliment of a “commendation,” because he car- 
ried on his carcase too much offal and more three- 
penny than ninepenny beef. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Christopher Story. 

In the year 1687, he visited Friends in Ireland, 
during the disturbances which occurred in King 
James’ reign ; fewnights passing, where he was, with- 
out houses being broken open, and the English and 
Scots plundered by the native Irish. He says, “ the 
dark power they were umler was a load to my 
spirit, and my greatest concern was to bring Friends 
to the enjoyment of that which man could not give 
or take from them”—that though the fruit of the 
olive should fail, and the flock be cut off from the 
fold, and there be no herd in the stall, yet they 
might joy in the Lord and rejoice in the God of 
their salvation. In the year 1689, he visited 
Friends and others in the love of the gospel, in 
various counties in England, and came to London 
where he found much openness to receive his labours 
as well as in other places; and when his work was 
accomplished be returned home. 

“Truth having appeared, and the understandings 
of many being opened by the Divine light thereof,” 
he says, “we were led out of many customs and 
practices which we saw were attended by bad or 
disorderly consequences; amongst the rest, was a 
custom generally prevalent with people in our coun- 
try—namely, making doles (or giving entertain- 
ments) at burials. When we were first convinced, 


But the flattering qualities and early maturity’of|the practice was grown so common, and to such 


the improved stock would have been of little value 
beyond the few rich grazing districts of the Mid- 


extravagance, that great numbers of people came 
to burials, both rich and poor, without invitation, 


land counties, without an addition to the supply of|/and as people were very extravagant in many 


food. The best arable land of the kingdom had 
been exhausted by long years of cultivation, and 
the barren fallow, which annually absorbed one- 
third of the soil, failed to restore its fertility. A 
new source of agricultural wealth was discovered 
in turnips, which, as their important qualities be- 
came known, excited in many of their early culti- 
vators much the same sort of enthusiasm as they 
did in Lord Monboddo, who, on returning home 
from a circuit, went to look at a field of them by 
candle-light. Turnips answered the purpose of a 
fallow crop which cleaned and rested old arable 
land; turnips were food for fattening cattle in 
winter; turnips, grown on light land, and after- 
wards eaten down by sheep which consolidated it 
by their feet, prepared the way for corn-crops on 
wastes that had previously been given up to the 


things, it became a snare to some, and an uneasi- 
ness to us, and we could see no real service in 
making such doles, when persons were met together 
on such a weighty occasion, but on the contrary, 
great disorders often happened. Under a serious 
consideration, we had @ stop in our minds, and 
could not follow the people of the world in that 
custom; therefore we thought fit to break it off at 
once, which we did, and gave nothing, at that time, 
to poor or rich. After a little while, the people 


upon several to promote a strict discipline therein; 
that, as there had been a coming out of Babylon, 
there might be such a separation that that which 
was unclean might not be touched, and this became 
a hard thing to some, to cast off and forsake all 
their old lovers. Yet the Lord owned his people, 
truth prospered, and many were willing, by the 
grace of God, to put their hand to help forward 
this good work, and their shoulders to bear a part 
of the burden; and so the work became more easy, 
jew appearing to oppose good order in the church; 
for which the Lord shail have all the praise.” 
Men and women of the greatest depth in the work 
of religion, since that day, have been remarkable 
for their gifts and understanding in the discipline of 
the church. They have been endowed with dis- 
cerning spirits, and sound judgment, and have 
been peculiarly qualified for the administration of 
church government, under the authority and: diree- 
tion of the great Head ; and they felt equally bound 
to exercise their gifts, as ministers did that of the 
preaching of the gospel. It has been manifest, 
where such faithful men and women belonged to a 
meeting, that the order and testimonies of the So- 
ciety have been most availingly sustained, and 
others, through their services and christian example, 
brought under a like concern, and prepared to fol- 
low in their footsteps, by which a growth in the 
Truth is experienced among the younger members, 
Those meetings have been as schools for the instrue- 
tion of the members, for the exercise of the respec- 
tive gifts dispensed to them by the Holy Spirit 
severally according to his will, and many have be- 
come skilful in the discipline, and as shining lights 
in the Society and in the world, showing forth the 
glory of this spiritual dispensation. But on the 
contrary, where meetings have been composed of 
members, negligent of their individual duties, they 
have been unprepared to receive spiritual gifts; and 
though brought up to attend meetings, to dress 
plain, and to use the plain language, yet wanting 
the eye-salve of the kingdom, and the quickening 


saw it to be a good way, and came from doing|power of the Holy Spirit to make them alive unto 


much to doing but little; they frequently came to 
our burials, and that in a great deal of seriousness, 
scarcely a high word among them.” It is probable 
from these circumstances the query originated, 
whether Friends observe moderation on account of 
burials, &c. As they saw the vanity and inconsis- 


rabbits. By this means the heaths and wolds of|tency of the habits of other professors, with the 


Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, with the help of marl- 
ing in certain districts, the blowing sands of Nor- 
folk, Nottinghamshire, and Bedfordshire, were gra- 


purity of the gospel dispensation, they became 
uneasy with continuing them, and under the leading 
of the Holy Spirit, Fri.nds abandoned, and then 


dually reclaimed and colonized by the race of'testified against, them. 


farmers who have been foremost to adopt all the 
great improvements in English agriculture for the 
last century. This new system required a capital 
on the part of both landlord and tenant. It re- 
quired from the landlord barns and yards, and 
houses fit for first-class farmers. 
Holkham laid out above a hundred thousand pounds 
in 20 years on dwellings and offices, It required the 
tenant to expend a considerable sum on flocks and 
herds, and, above all, in labour, for the years before 
the wild land began to yield a profit. Mr. Rodwell, 
in Suffolk, sunk £5000 in merely marling 820 acres, 
with a lease of only 28 years. Such spirited pro- 
ceedings demanded no mean amount of intelligence 
to conduct them with discretion and profit. The 
value of Mr. Rodwell’s produce during the 28 years 
of his occupancy was £30,000 greater than in the 
28 years which preceded his improvements. No 
needy race of peasant cultivators, no rack-rent ab- 
sentee line of land-owners, could have achieved 
this conquest over the English wilderness, then far 
from ports, manufacturing towns, and markets. 


(To be continued.) 


“Then we observed time enough to keep a meet- 
ing, and good seasons we had many times, to the 
satisfaction of Friends and others, so that I never 
yet heard of any complaint for want of outward 
bread, but many acknowledged the satisfaction 


Mr. Coke of they had in partaking of the inward bread that was 


broken at such times, and great service there was 
among the people. When Christopher Taylor was 
laid in his grave, who was a just man and of good 
fame in the country, Friends and relations, with 
many others, met together to accompany his body 
to the burial place, where the Lord was pleased 
eminently to appear through his brother, Andrew 


God—they have had no clear discerning of the 
nature and value of church order and authority, 
and the living concern to support the testimonies of 
Truth required of us to bear. Such have been 
stumbling blocks to the young people, and contri- 
buted to hinder them from entering the kingdom 
of Christ, and to submit to his guidance and pre- 
paring power for the service of the church. In 
such meetings, the young people are in danger of 
growing up were formalists, if they even entertain 
any regard for the welfare of the Society, and the 
advancement of the cause of Christ. A growth in 
grace, and in the love of God, will be found ¢on- 
nected with the love of sound government in the 
Society, the right maintenance of the discipline, 
the cementing unity of the brotherhood, and the 
upright conscientious discharge of all religious 
duties in living up to our principles and testimonies, 

The excellent system of church discipline insti- 
tuted under the illumination and direction of the 
Lord Jesus, by George Fox, William Dewsbury, 
and other divinely anointed servants of Christ, is a 
striking feature in our religious Society, not to be 
found in the same perfection in any other. We 


Taylor, a worthy instrument to the convincing of| believe that gifts are given for the edification of the 
many of the right way of the Lord ; and when that} body, to every regenerated living member; and as 


saying was spoken of to the people, how the pro- 
phet Samuel said, ‘Whose ox, or whose ass have I 
taken, or whom have I defrauded ;’ the like answer 
was returned in the hearts of the people, that the 
deceased had wronged no man, And the Lord’s 
presence greatly appeared, many were deeply 
affected, and several convinced, 

“ As the church increased, a godly concern came 


among us every one, male and female, who has re- 
ceived it, may exercise the gift of gospel ministry, 
so in the administration of our christian discipline, 
there is afforded an opportunity for those not in 
the ministry, to occupy his and her gift under a 
measure of the same divine anointing, in counselling 
and judging in those meetings, and in performing 
the various services in seeking to reclaim offenders, 



















or placing the judgment of Truth upon unrepent- 
ing transgressors. ‘This extraordinary system has 


been a great blessing to our religious community, | 
where it is rightly sustained; and the admiration | 


of many not of us. ‘Those enlight ned men were 
first convinced that true religion was only experi- 


enced by submission to the heart-changing power | 


of the grace of God, and afterwards they saw the 
necessity of an outward order and government for 
the benefit of all who made profession of the same 
principles, to be administered in the same authority 
and spirit by which they were established, and it is 
an important part of our church constitution. Now, 
what the Lord hath joined together, let no man 
attempt to put asunder. ‘It is a hedge round about 
us, and none may be able fully to estimate the de- 
gree of preservation he experiences from it; and 
we may rely upon it, that he that breaketh this 
hedge, a serpent will bite him; yes, has already 
wounded him in persuading him he may break it 
down with impunity. 

The constant accession of members, required 
further accommodation for their meetings for divine 
worship. Christopher says, “Our meeting-house 
being too little, and a part of our Friends living 
three or four miles northward, beyond the river 
line, which being difficult to get over—having 
neither boat nor bridge—with consent of Friends, 
they established a meeting among themselves, in 
the winter, and after some time built a meeting- 
house, except that once a month they met with us 
at Sikeside, and also on the week days.” In this 
country many of the meetings on the eastern side 
of the Alleghany mountains have become much 
reduced in their members, partly owing to migra- 
tion to the west; and death has removed many sub- 
stantial Friends, whose places are not always filled 
up by the younger members. It is a subject that 
calls for the serious observation of survivors, to 
draw them to consider their own duty in the work 
of salvation, and whether they have any hearty in- 
terest in the welfare of their own Society, and the 
spreading of the Redeemer’s kingdom. We may 
well ask what we are living for; whether the glory 
of God is paramount in our desires to every thing 
else, and whether we show our love to our neigh- 
bour by seeking to promote his present and ever- 
lasting happiness. 

For “The Friend.” 


The Industry of Philadelphia. 


Believing that many of our readers, even among 


those residing in this city or its neighbourhood, | 


have a very inadequate idea of the extent and va- 
riety of the manufacturing industry on which a 
large portion of its population relies for support, we 
have thought they would be interested in the fol- 
lowing article which we take from one of our daily 
papers. 

Beside the branches referred to in the extract, 
Philadelphia has a vast variety of the smaller ma- 
nufactures, amounting in the aggregate to wany 
millions of dollars yearly. 

The total annual product of manufacturing in- 
dustry in Philadelphia, for the year ending Sixth 
month 30th, 1857, is given as 

Beside which there were lead- 
ing branches of manufactures in the 
vicinity, estimated at . 


Total for Philad. and vicinity, . $171,848,738 


. $145,348,738 | 








| 


| 
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'traordinary advantages for manufacturing. 


\consist chiefly in the statistical details. 
tions of the classes of goods made, and of leading 
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PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURES. 

The Ledger, ever since its existence, has re- 
peatedly advocated the importance of ascertaining 
and making known the development which manu- 
facturing industry has attained in Philadelphia. 
Our mechanics were entitled, we believe, to have 


their important achievements placed upon perma- 
nent record; our position as a producing market, 
we were convinced, was sufficiently well defined to 
entitle us to rank among the great manufacturing 
cities of the world. It was evident that our neigh- 
bours in the Kast by superior activity in inviting 
public attention to their manufactures, not only 
attracted the trade which belonged to them, but a 
portion of that which in reason and right belonged 
to Philadelphia. It is a notorious fact, that not 
only have buyers from distant sections passed 
through this city to purchase in other places Phi- 
ladelphia made goods, but our own merchants have 
repeatedly gone to other cities to buy the identical 
goods which were made within a few squares of 
their own stores. More accurate information as to 
the extent, variety, and characteristics of our ma- 
nufacturing resources and development would pre- 
vent such mistakes as these, benefit our manutac- 
turers, save money to our merchants, attract new 
customers from broad, and strengthen the confi- 
dence of those who are already our customers. The 
public may be said to have coincided in our view 
of its importance, but the execution of the task was 
deferred, mainly, it would seem, because no one 
possessing the requisite qualifications was willing to 
undertake the vast amount of labour necessary to 
its accomplishment. Committees of the Board of 
Trade, of the Statistical Society, and of other as- 
sociations, attempted an investigation of this sort, 
but with no appreciable result. About one year 
ago, the Ledger announced that a work was in 
course of preparation on the Manufactures of Phi- 
ladelphia, by Edwin T. Freedley, who was well 
and favourably known as the author of two or three 
very successful books. Various circumstances have 
postponed its publication, but the work is now be- 
fore us, entitled, Philudelphia and its Manufac- 
tures: A hand-book exhibiting the development, 
variety, and statistics of the Manufacturing in- 
dustry of Philadelphia in 1857, together with 
sketches of Remarkable Manufactories ; and a 
list of articles now made in Philadelphia. By 
Edwin T. Freedley, author of “ A Practical Treatise 
on Business,” “The Legal Adviser,” ete. Phila- 
delphia, Edw. Young, 333 Walnut street, 1858. 
It is a large 12mo., 490 pages, handsomely bound, 
good paper, beautiful typography, and illustrated 
with engravings of some of the most noted of our 
manufacturing establishments. 

The contents are divided into four parts :—Part 
I. being a well written Essay on the causes of emi- 
nence in Manufactures. Part II., shows that Phi- 
ladelphia possesses all the essential, and some ex- 
Part 
IIL. illustrates the present development of manufac- 
tures in Philadelphia, and Part IV., which, though 


each, 





The number of handsemployed, male and female, 
was about 132,000. 

















the kind ever before attempted. The book is in 
fact sw generts—no other city either in Europe or 
America having as yet, by its productive industry, 
become the subject of a volume so well entitled to 
popularity, for its style and general interest, be- 
sides fulfilling the special object for which it was 
written. 

Agricultural Implements, Fertilizers, §-c—The 
manufacture of Agricultural Implements is compa- 
ratively a new business in Philadelphia. There 
are, however, several extensive establishments, 
each of which turns out admirable machines, both 
as respects workmanship and materials. Of Gar- 
den and Iield Seeds, Philadelphia is a principal 
distributing point. Mr. Landreth’s seed-grounds 
embrace nearly 400 acres, requiring a large force 
of hands, and a steam-engine for threshing and 
cleaning seeds. The value of Fertilizers made an- 
nually in Philadelphia is stated at $503,000—the 
principal being Super-Phosphate of Lime, of which 
7,000 tons, or 55,000 bbls. are made, worth $45 
per ton. 

Alcohol, Burning Fluid and Camphine—Nine 
establishments in this branch produced in 1857, 
395,000 gallons alcohol; 147,250 gallons pine oil; 
1,112,000 gallons burning fluid—the estimated 
value of the whole being $1,022,149. The qua- 
lity of the burning fluid made in Philadelphia is 
very superior. 

Books, Magazines and Newspapers—The chap- 
ter on books, in the volume before us, is particu- 
larly deserving of attention. It recites the princi- 
pal events in the history of the publishing interest 
from the establishment of the first printing press in 
Philadelphia—being the second set up in North 
America—to the present time. Vine-tenths of the 
medical books issued in the United States are pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, while in law books, religious 
books, school books, and other standard literature, 
the publishers of this city take a leading rank. 
The capital invested in the business is stated at 
$2,500,000, and the value of the books published 
annually at $3,690,000. There are 12 newspapers 
published daily, over 40 weekly, and about 50 
periodicals, including four literary magazines. 
There are 4 type foundries, having a capital in- 
vested of $500,000, and producing annually $420,- 
000; seven stereotype foundries, employing 180 
hands, and having a capital invested of $150,000. 
There are about 50 printing offices, employing 
from 3 to 100 persons each; 60 book-binderies 
and blank-book manufactories, producing annually 
a value of $1,210,000, and furnishing employment 
to 1700 persons, male and female; engravers of 
all kinds, and lithographers whose work has at- 
tracted marked attention in England; manufac- 
turers of marble paper, maps, printing inks, sta- 
tionery, Xe. There are 9 paper-mills in the city, 
producing annually $1,250,000, and 35 houses for 
the sule of paper. The annual product of the book 
manufacture and its kindred branches is stated at 
$5,593,000. 

Boots and Shoes—The two principal centres of 


nominally an Index to contents, isa minute and|the boot and shoe manufacture in the United 

valuable ist of Articles now made in Philadelphia, | States, are Philadelphia and Lynn, Mass., the lat- 

with the address of one or more manufacturers of \ter being the centre for the common, cheap pegged 

We shall subjoin a comprehensive summary |work, the former of the fine, sewed work, ‘The 

of its statistical results, but it is proper to state,|product of this manufacture in Philadelphia is 

26,500,000 |that the value and interest of the volume do not|$4,141,000, while the entire trade of the city in 
Descrip-|books and shoes approximates $15,000,000. 


Brass and Copper —The manufactures in these 


establishments, together with peculiar characteris-|metals are extremely varied, embracing almost 
These estimates, though of tic incidents connected with the various branches,|every description of article. 
course not perfectly accurate, are believed to be as|preponderate largely over the statistics. 


The product of the 


The au-|brass foundries is stated at $830,000; of copper 


nearly so as the nature of the case will admit, and |thor has aimed to make a readable exhibit, and in| at $400,000. 


do not appear in any of the items to be exagge-|this respect, the volume before us is far superior to 
rated. 





Brewing and Distilling. —The breweries of Phi- 


the dry reports of Boards of Trade, or anything of|ladelphia have long been celebrated. Of ale and 
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porter there arc 9 extensive breweries, having a 
capital invested of $1,500,000, and producing an- 
nually $1,620,000. Of dager beer, there are about 
thirty brewers, employing a capital of $1,200,000, 
and producing 180,000 barrels of lager, worth 
$1,080,000. ‘There are 5 distilleries in the city 
which produced in 1857, 2,100,000 gallons of 
whiskey, worth $630,000. There are 8 firms ex- 
tensively engaged in rectifying whiskey, having a 
capital invested of $1,250,000, and whose business 
in 1857 amounted to $2,524,500. 

Bricks, Fire Bricks, Earthenware, §-c.—There 
are fifty brick yards which produce annually about 
100,000,000 of common bricks, worth $7 per thou- 
sand, and 8,000,000 pressed bricks, worth $14. 
Total value, $812,000. ‘The manufacture of Five 
Bricks, Chemical Ware, Terra Cotta, and miscel- 
laneous manufactures in clay, furnish an aggregate 
product of $647,000. 

(To be concluded.) 
—_ oo 

Selected. 
RETIREMENT. 

Deep solitude I sought. There was a dell 

Where woven shades shut out the eye of day, 

While, towering near, the rugged tree-tops made 

Dark back-ground ’gainst the sky. Thither I went, 

And bade my spirit drink that lovely draught, 

For which it long had languish’d ’mid the strife 

And fever of the world. I thought to be 

There without witness. But the little flowers 

Looked up upon me,—the fresh wild-rose smiled, 

And the young pendent vine-flower kiss’d my cheek ! 

And there were voices too. The garrulous brook, 

Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 

Its history ;—up came the singing breeze, 

And the broad leaves of the cool poplar spake 

Responsive, every one. E’en busy life 

Woke in that dell. The tireless spider threw 

From spray to spray her silver-tissued snare. 

The wary ant, whose curving pincers pierced 

The treasured grain, toiled toward her citadel. 

To the sweet hive went forth the loaded bee, 

And from the wind-rocked nest, the mother-bird 

Sang to her nestlings. 

Yet I strangely thought 

To be alone, and silent in thy realm, 

Spirit of life and love! It might not be! 

There is no solitude in thy domains, 

Save what man makes, when, in his selfish breast, 

He locks his joys, and bars out other’s grief. 

Thou hast not left thyself to Nature’s round 

Without a witness. Trees, and flowers, and streams, 

Are social and benevolent; and he 

Who oft communeth in their language pure, 

Roaming among them at the cool of day, 

Shall find, like him who Eden’s garden dressed, 

His Maker there, to teach his listening heart. 

— ee - 
For “The Friend.” 

In reference to the solemn and awful service of 
ministry in the Church, John Griffith has left on| 
record many weighty remarks which it may be well 
to revive in our day. After speaking of his own 
first public appearances, he proceeds :— 

“] have found my mind engaged to be somewhat 
particular concerning the manner of my entering 
into the work of the ministry, to stand by way of| 
caution and proper encouragement to others who | 
may peruse the same; having, in the course of m 
observation, had cause to fear that some have taken 
the work of preparation, as before hinted, for the 


thing itself; and so have proceeded very far to their| Practice, practice, practice it is, which enforces 
own great wounding, and the hurt of others, in| ministry.” 


bringing forth untimely fruit, which is exceedingly 
dangerous, and carefully to be avoided. Nothing 
is a sufficient guard to preserve therefrom, but 
keeping a single eye, through the divine blessing, 
awfully considering what a great thing it is for dust 
and ashes to speak as the apostle Peter directs, 
viz., ‘As every man hath received the gift, even so 
minister the same one to another, as good stewards 








































\brated sea in the world. On its bosom floated the 
of the manifold grace of God. .f any man speak,|cedars that strengthened and adorned Solomon's 
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minister, let him do it as of the ability which God | patriarchs and prophets, and even by Him, in the 
giveth.’ The apostle to the Hebrews saith, that| days of his incarnation, who is Lord of all. Searcely 
‘no man taketh this honour to himself, but he that }is there a personage celebrated in ancient or modern 
is called of God, as was Aaron.’ So that whatever |story who has not sailed upon its surface. What 
some may pretend to, and intrude themselves into, |cities have clustered round it? Tyre and Troy, 
unless they are really called of God, they have no| Athens and Alexandria, Carthage and Constanti- 
share in that honour that cometh from God only. |nople, Venice and Jerusalem, Naples and Rome! 

“The Church of Christ hath not been without its} What tempests have raged here, not merely of the 
trouble from false ministers, neither in the primitive |elements, but of the fiercer passions of fallen men, 
times, nor in ours. ‘That excellent gospel liberty, |from the battle of Salamis to the battle of the Nile! 
in which all who feel themselves inspired thereunto, | What islands of celebrity stud this sea! The hu- 
whether male or female, may speak or prophecy, | man race was cradled on these shores; here dawned 
one by one, hath been, and still is abused by false|the arts and sciences; hence sprung the religion 
pretenders to divine inspiration; yet the liberty|that is to regenerate the world. No portion of our 
ought to be preserved inviolable, and other means| globe teems with associations so numerous, varied, 
found out to remedy this great inconveniency;|and venerable. 
which would not be difficult, were the members, in} ‘The wind was contrary; the sea somewhat 
a general way, spiritually minded, rightly savour-| troubled ; so that for a time the scene was not so 
ing the things that be of God. Forward and un-|beautiful as [ had expected to find it. On our left 
sanctified appearances, by way of ministry, would|we had full in view the bold rugged coast of 
then be easily awed and suppressed, so as not to|Grenada, The mountains are magnificent. We 
disturb the peace of the church. The case has|clearly saw the Sierra Nevada, rising majestically 
been otherwise, as I have observed, in some places; |12,800 feet above the level of the sea, its lofty 
but was little minded, if the words and doctrine |peaks covered with snow. Six centuries ago the 
were sound, and nothing to blame in the conversa-| Moors took refuge in the fastnesses of these moun- 
tion. Here the main thing, which is the powerful|tains, when they and the professing christians of 
demonstration of the Holy Spirit, is disregarded ;|those days waged such deadly hostility against 
and if a few are deeply pained at heart with such | each other, for the honour of God and the Church! 
lifeless ministry, they find it exceedingly difficult| Ere long, on the opposite shore, we neared Algiers 
to lay hands thereon, for want of more strength; |on the coast of Africa. This place is as infamous 
especially when they perceive what strength there, | for dark deeds of piracy and slavery, as it is famous 
is against them; for formal professors love to have|for the brilliant achievements of our British tars. 
it so, rather than to sit in silence. I have observed |“ Algiers the Warlike,” the Pirate’s Daughter, 
such pretenders to be all mouth or tongue, having|“ appears like a triangular town of chalk on the 
no ears to receive instruction; fond of teaching|slope of a green range of hills, with the high and 
others, but very unteachable themselves. I pray | distant ridges of Atlas rising darkly behind.” This 
God to quicken his people; or I fear the great evil| place for centuries had been the metropolis of piracy 
above hinted at, will prove a growing one; profes-|and slavery in their worst forms. Of all human 
sion without possession, being the proper element sufferers, the christian slaves in Barbary were es- 
for such a ministry to flourish in. I am not quite|teemed the greatest. The indignation of Europe was 
free to omit a remark on this head, as I am fully |at length roused, and this led to the English expe- 
persuaded the living members of the Church of|dition in 1816, against the Algerines. “Under the 
Christ, groan under a painful sense of this sorrow- | direction of Lord Exmouth, the forts, and mole, and 
ful token of a declined society. May the Lord of| war vessels of the Dey were attacked and destroyed; 
Sabbath hear their cries, and regard the anguish the oppressor was punished and the oppressed set 
of their souls in secret, so as to work by his invisible| free. Grieve we must over the havoc that bom- 
power for his own name’s sake, and their enlarge-|bardment occasioned ; yet, when I thought how the 
ment, by turning his hand again upon our Zion, to| christian slaves, thus delivered from worse than 
purge away her dross, and to take away her tin and| Egyptian bondage, came on board our ships after 
reprobate silver, that her judges may be restored |the victory, shouting with exultation, | gazed with 
as at the first, and her counsellors as at the begin-|sincere pleasure on the scene. Cape Caxenes, 
ning; that many, having their feet shod with the| where the French troops landed on their first visit 
preparation of the Gospel of peace, may yet appear} to these ports, is not far from the city of Algiers. 
beautiful upon the mountains! So be it, saith my|The French colony in Algeria has been more re- 
soul |” markable as a first-rate training school for soldiers, 

than for the material benefits of successful coloniza- 
tion. The dress of the Zouaves indicates the coun- 
try where they were organized and trained; and 
long before the battle of the Alma we had heard 
of the activity and bravery of these serviceable 
roops. 

Skirting the African coast, we kept Sardinia and 
Sicily considerably on our left. None of the native 
craft that traffic in fruit and vegetables between 
Italy, these islands, and the coast of Barbary and ° 
Tripoli, fell in our way; but we passed two small 
islands of considerable interest. One was Panta- 
laria, of surpassing beauty. Its fertility is almost 
without a rival; its fruits and vines are of the first 
quality ; its verdant, undulating hills and dales are 
(Continued from page 403.) like fairy land ; but, alas! it is a penal settlement. 
ALGIERS, SITE OF CARTHAGE, TUNIS, ETC. {Exiles from Naples, Sicily, and Malta, here lan- 


We had now fairly exchanged the Atlantic for|guish in dreary captivity: this casts a sombre 
the Mediterranean. Certainly this is the most cele- | shadow over one of the fairest scenes on which the 
eye can rest. The other island is Galeita, It 
|stands near the entrance to the Bay of Tunis. 





iit 

“ When a good gift is accompanied with prudent 
conduct in the receiver, the instrument is likely to 
be of lasting service. But be the gift ever so ex- 
cellent, if that wisdom which dwells with prudence 
does not attend, its effectual use is much curtailed, 


and there is danger of the instrument being entirely 
laid aside. 


‘When words and deeds, doctrine and life agree, 
We then preach well; and not till then preach we.’ 


——— 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


The Overland Route to India. 


let him speak as the oracles of God; if any man|temple. Its blue waves have been gazed upon by | Small though it is, it has obtained celebrity in his- 
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tory. In the wars in these parts in the sixteenth 
century, by the renowned corsairs, Barbarossa and 
Hayradin, this island was of great consequence. 
These pirates called themselves the friends of the 
sea, and the enemies of all who sail on it, while, 
acting as corsairs, they aspired to be conquerors ; 
and their deeds of daring made their names terri- 
ble from the Straits of the Dardanelles to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. When, in those seas through 
which I was then peacefully steaming, Barbarossa 
appeared with his fleet of two hundred and fifty 
vessels, this island, which commands the Bay of 
Tunis, fell into his hands. By treachery the gates 
of Tunis were soon after set open to the conqueror. 
He proclaimed Solyman sovereign, and himself 
viceroy, and attacked the christian states with 
greater violence thanever. All christendom looked 
to the emperor Charles V. as the prince to put down 
this oppression. He determined to do so in person, 
and fitted out an expedition which commanded 
the attention of all Europe. A Flemish fleet car- 
ried brave warriors from the Netherlands; the 
galleys of Naples and Sicily took on board veteran 
bands of Italians and Spaniards; the emperor em- 
barked at Barcelona with the flower of the Spanish 
nobility; a squadron from Portugal joined him 
under the command of the brother of the empress; 
the pope furnished all the aid in his power; and 
the knights of Malta, the special enemies of the 
Turks, equipped a squadron, small but formidable, 
through their valour and fame. The exiled king 
of Tunis was with the fleet; Cagliari, the port of 
Sardinia, was the place of rendezvous; in July, 
1535, it set sail, and after a prosperous navigation 
sighted Tunis. Twenty thousand horse, with a 
great body of foot, soon assembled at Tunis, fur- 
nished by African princes, Moors, and Arabs, burn- 
ing with Mahomedan hate against all who bore the 
name of Christian. Severe was the conflict; but 


the corsair’s chief confidence was in the strength of 


this little island, and the brave Turkish soldiers 
who formed its garrison. It was invested by the 
emperor, and reduced. Three hundred cannon, 
mostly brass, were found on its ramparts. As the 
emperor marched into Galeita, through the breach 
in its walls, he said to the ex-king of Tunis, who 
attended him: “ Here is a gate open to you by 
which you shall return to take possession of your 
dominions.” So it was: he was established on his 
throne on generous conditions. Slavery was abol- 
ished; free-trade was guaranteed ; the public pro- 
fession of the christian religion was secured to the 
emperor’s subjects; this island, then the key to the 
kingdom, Charles V. was to retain in his own hand; 
and six Moorish horses, and as many hawks, were 
to be presented to him yearly, as an acknowledg- 
ment that he was liege lord. As Charles entered 
Tunis, ten thousand christian slaves met him, many 
of them persons of distinction, and, falling on their 
knees, thanked and blessed him as their deliverer. 
How changed this island and these shores since 
then! No corsair or hostile fleet did we see; no 
storm did we encounter,such as Charles experienced 
on a subsequent expedition against Africa, when in 


these seas, in less than an hour, fifteen ships of war 
and a hundred and forty transports, with eight 


thousand men, perished in the fury of the hurricane. 
With us, through a gracious Providence, all was 
peace and happiness, with nothing but Galeita and 


























sable bishops and martyrs of Carthage, and of St. 
Louis, the crusader, who died here surrounded by 
his brave, mistaken, and unfortunate warriors. A 
small modern monumental chapel, erected by Louis 
Philippe over the grave of his sainted ancestor, 
stands here in mournful solitude, near the ruins of 
the ancient city, once Rome’s proud rival. 
good king Louis was regarded as so holy, that his 
contemporaries, in their simplicity, “suspected he 
was already a saint, even during his life-time.” 
The deliverance of Jerusalem from the infidel was 
the grand passion of his soul. The Latin Emperor 
of Constantinople had sought his aid, offering in 
return the true crown of thorns with which the 
Saviour had been crowned—an inestimable trea- 
sure ! 
like simony; but it could not be unlawful to make 
a present to him who gave such a gift to France. 
He therefore sent a hundred and sixty thousand 
livres, and the proceeds of a confiscation levied on 
the Jews, which Louis scrupled to touch himself. 
The king went barefooted as far as Vincennes to 
receive the holy relic, and founded the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris for its shrine. 


inhabitants were mercilessly massacred. St. Louis 





of Israel, and Jehoiada, the priest, were yet living.|ness became prevalent; they stecred for Tunis; 
I thought of Dido and Aneas, of Hannibal and|here the army disembarked. 
Scipio Africanus. 
Carthage, drawing comfort, amidst the sad reverses} buried in the drifting sand. The plague broke out 
of his own chequered life, from the dreary desola- 
tion that surrounded him, “ where no arch or column 
that remained unshaken amidst the desolation, 
could present a stronger image of a firmness be- 
yond the power of calamitous events to subdue.” 


They had to wait at 
Here sat Marius on the ruins of| Carthage, broiling under an African sun, and half 


among them; princes and counts and lords, and 
the legate of the Pope, were soon numbered with 
the dead. St. Louis himself fell sick, after losing 
here the best beloved of his sons. The last night 
he lived, he ordered his servants to lift him out of 
his bed and lay him on ashes. Thus he died. 
Among the last words he uttered were, “ Oh, Jeru- 
salem! oh, Jerusalem!” Who can gaze on the 
little chapel, the memento of these scenes of delu- 
sion, without emotion? Dense dreary darkness and 
death seem still to hover over these rugged shores 
and that naked promontory. The expedition of 
St. Louis was the last of the crusades. Since those 
days, what little progress has been made in the 
cause of Christ in this vast continent! When will 
the Sun of Righteousness arise, to cheer and bless 
these lands with light and liberty? 
(To be continued.) 
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Pacing the deck of our steamer, I thought of the 


This 








Louis was afraid that dealing in relics was 





The successful laying of the Atlantic Telegraph 
is an event that will signalize the year in which it 
has been accomplished. We now have intelligence 
transmitted, direct from Europe, of events which 
are occurring, or which have occurred but a few 
hours before we receive it. This annihilation of 
time and space must do away, to a great extent, 
the feeling of selfish exclusion which is the root of 
national antipathies; and we may hope a consequent 
sense of united interests will bind this nation and 
that of Great Britain more firmly together. As an 
event of unparalleled interest, we give place to the 
following account of the landing of the cable on 


In 1244, all the 
Knights Templar in the Holy Land fell at Gaza. 
The Monguls took possession of Jerusalem, and its 


was thought dying when these sad tidings reached 
Europe. At once he had the red cross placed on 
his bed and vestments. His mother, and even the 





priests, begged him to renounce his mad project. 
No; he was inflexible. When convalescent, he 
sent for his mother and the Bishop of Paris, and 
addressed them as follows :—‘ Since you believe 
that I was not perfectly myself when I took my 
vows, I now pluck my cross from off my shoulder, 
and give it into your hands. But now,” he went 
on to say, “ you cannot deny that I am in the full 
enjoyment of all my faculties. Then give me back 
my cross; for He who knows all things also knows 
that no food shall enter my mouth until I have 
again been marked with this sign.” He set out for 
Egypt; his army perished; he was made prisoner, 
and suffered the severest misfortunes. After re- 
maining a year in the Holy Land, he returned with 
a smitten, sorrowful heart to France. Years rolled 
on, and matters grew worse and worse in Syria. 
The Mamelukes of Egypt succeeded the Monguls, 
Christians were slaughtered without number for not 
denying their faith. In Antioch alone seventeen 
thousand were slain, and a hundred thousand sold 
into slavery. Again St. Louis took the cross. “On 
the 25th of May, 1267, having convened his barons 
in the great hall of the Louvre, he entered it, bear- 
ing in his hands the holy crown of thorns. 
and sickly as he was, he took the cross, and made 
his three sons take it. None, after this, durst re- 
fuse. His brother, Alphonso of Poitiers, and 
Charles of Anjou, soon followed his example; as 


the dreary shores we were passing, to remind us of|did the King of Navarre, the Count of Champagne, 


these sad and stirring scenes of by-gone years. 


the Counts of Artois and Flanders, the son of the 


We were now approaching Cape Bon, near which|Count of Brittany, numerous barons, and, lastly, 


the ruins of Old Carthage still remain. 


How rich|the kings of Castille, Arragon, and Portugal, and 
these shores in classic and historic associations !|the two sons of the king of England.” 
Well might Dr. Johnson say, “ The object of alljarmy embarked in Genoese vessels. 


The great 
No steam 





Weak) 


travel is to visit the shores of the Mediterranean.” | frigate, like our good ship the “ Ripon,”’ was avail- 
Carthage was founded 860 8.c., when Joash, king] able in those days. Their progress was slow; sick- 


the shore of Trinity Bay :— 

“ Before the landing of the cable, Captain Hudson 
notified the Captains of the Gorgon and Porcupine, 
and about five o’clock the boats of the Niagara 
were ranged in a regular line, and connected with 
a hawser, to tow that on which the cable was coiled 
to the landing place. The telegraph flag was dis- 
played from the mizen truck, while the English 
flag was hoisted at the fore, and the American at 
the mizen peak. A similar compliment was paid 
to the American flag by the British vessels; and 
soon after our boats pushed off from the ship we 
observed others coming from the Valorous and 
Porcupine to participate in the consummation of 
the great work. All the officers of the Niagara, 
with the exception of those.on watch on the ship, 
were in the boats, the crews of which numbered al- 
together about sixty men. These, with the crews 
from the boats of the British ships, and all the offi- 
cers, English and American, made a total of about 
one hundred men. The demonstration was cer- 
tainly anything but a pageant, for there were none 
of those accessories which make up what is gener- 
ally understood by the word; but there could be 
none who were imbued with a higher appreciation 
of the character of the occasion, nor who were 
better qualified to do it honour; and it is doubtful 
whether the presence of thousands would have 
added anything to its importance or solemnity. It 
would be a difficult matter for one who has seen 
nothing but civic processions to form an idea of that 
which attended the last act in the completion of 
this enterprise. The scene, the circumstances, all 


conspired to render it totally different from any 
celebration the world has ever seen. 

“ When the boats arrived at the landing, the offi- 
cers and men jumped ashore, and Mr. North, first 
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lieutenant of the Niagara, presented Captain Hud-|val. The station is a large frame building two 
son with the end of the cable. Captain Otter, of| stories high, and eight windows wide.” “A begin- 


the Porcupine, and Commander Dayman, of the 
Gorgon, now took hold of it, and all the officers 
and men following their example, a procession was 
formed along the line. As the cable was covered 
with tar, the handling of it was rather objection- 
able, but there were none who, under the circum- 
stances, refused to take a part in the landing. 
There were some, it is true, who would not at first 
put their bare hands to it, and who sought to pro- 
tect them with gloves or by covering the cable with 
moss, 


ning has been made in the clearing away of the! 
forest in the immediate vicinity of the house, and| 
in the course of a year they will have as pleasant 
and as comfortable a dwelling perhaps as any in| 
Newfoundland, if it should not have all the luxuries} 
of civilized life. Of the details of domestic life at} 
the telegraph station more will be said hereafter.| 
Meantime we must continue the particulars of our 


of the Atlantic, and who had passed six days in 
anxious watching, in terrible suspense and in the 
midst of apprehensions, one day hoping against 
hope, and the next fearing when the prospect ap- 
peared brightest, thinking of the one thing by day and 
dreaming of the one thing in their short and troubled 
sleep,—these men were not devoid of enthusiasm. 
No, no, there was no want of enthusiasm among 
them ; but it was determined that they should not 
give vent to it till the work was wholly accom- 





narrative. 
“On the arrival of the procession, the cable is 


plished—till the cable was landed, till they had 
carried the end in safety to the telegraph station, 


This movement, however, was rather un-| brought up to the house and the end placed in con-| and till they had returned thanks to that Provi- 


popular; so the gloves were taken off, and although | nection with the instrament. The deflection of the| dence whose agents they were in the working out 
part of the moss adhered to the cable, there was| needle on the galvanometer gives incontrovertible 
little of it used afterwards. The road or path over| evidence that the electrical condition of the cable is 


which we had to take the cable was a most primi-| satisfactory. 


The question now is how shall we 


tive affair. It led up the side of a hill a couple of| properly celebrate the consummation of the great 


hundred feet high, and had been cut out of the|event? 


How, but by an acknowledgment to that 


of the greatest achievement which has ever been 
conceived or performed by man. Want of enthu- 
siasm! Qh, had the people of the United States 
—of the two worlds, heard the wild huzza that 
| went ringing over the hills, chasing the deer from 


thick forest of pines and other evergreens. In some| Providence without whose favour the enterprise) their covers, sending thousands of startled sea birds 


places the turf, which is to be found here on the 
tops of the highest mountains, was so soft with re- 
cent rains that you would sink to your ancles in it. 
The road maker or makers, whoever they were, had 
evidently done all in their power, at the short no- 
tice they had, to make it passable, and it is enough 
to say they had succeeded to that extent, although 
we could not help wishing that they had not placed 
the stepping stones so far apart, and had been a 
little more liberal in the use of timber. Well, it 
was up this road we had to march with the cable, 
and a splendid time we had. It was but reasonable 
to suppose that the three captains, who headed the 
procession, would certainly pick out the best parts, 
and give us the advantage of the stepping stones; 
but it appeared all the same to them, and they 
plunged into the boggiest and dirtiest parts with a 
recklessness and indifference that satisfied us they 
were about the worst pilots we could have had on 
land, despite their well known abilities as naviga- 
tors.” 

“The ascent of the hill was the worst part of the 
journey, but when we got to the top the scene which 
opened before us would have repaid us for a jour- 


ney of twenty miles over a still worse road. There! 


beneath us lay the harbour shut in by mountains, 
except at the entrance from Trinity Bay, and there 
too, lay the steamers of the two greatest maritime 
nations in the world. On every side lies an un- 
broken wilderness, and if we except the telegraph 
station at which we will soon arrive, not a single 
habitation to tell that man has ever lived here. 
“Never was such a remarkable scene presented 
since the world began. Even now, at the very 
point of its realization, it does not seem as if the 
work in which we have been engaged has been ac- 
complished. Looking back on the past, the seven 
long days of anxiety and suspense appear but as 
one, and it is almost impossible for the mind to 
comprehend the great fact that the cable is really 
laid. It would seem like a dream, were it not for 
the visible, palpable evidence which we now hold 
in our hands, the electric chain which binds the 
two worlds together. No, it is not a dream, but a 
great reality, the announcement of which will) 
startle the incredulous and unbelieving of both 
continents. The continuity, without which the 
cable would be utterly valueless, is as perfect now 
as it ever was. Mr. D. Laws and Mr. De Santy, 
the two chief electricians, who have accompanied 
us from England, have ‘tasted’ the current, and 





about a dozen others at the head of the procession 
have done the same thing.” 

“ About twenty minutes after we started from the 
beach we reached the station of the Atlantic tele- 
graph on this side of the ocean, where we found 
some half dozen of the inmates awaiting our arri- 


must have ended in disaster and defeat? Every 


one feels that this is all that is necessary to make} 


the celebration complete, and to mark the under- 
taking as the work of two great christian nations. 
When, therefore, they all gathered together before 
the telegraph station, they understood the purpose 
for which they were assembled. Captain Hudson 


took up his position on a pile of boards, the officers 


and men standing round amid shavings, stumps of 
trees, pieces of broken furniture, sheets of copper, 
telegraph batteries, little mounds of lime and mor- 
tar, branches of trees, huge boulders, and a long 
catalogue of other things equally incongruous. 

“* We have,’ said the captain, ‘ just accomplish- 
ed a work which has attracted the attention and 
enlisted the interest of the whole world. That 
work,’ he continued, ‘has been performed, not by 
ourselves; there has been an Almighty hand over 
us and aiding us; and without the Divine assist- 
ance thus extended to us, success was impossible. 
With this conviction firmly impressed upon our 
minds, it becomes our duty to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to that overruling Providence who 
holds the sea in the hollow of His hand. “ Not 
unto us, Oh Lord! not unto us, but to thy name, 
be all the glory.” I hope the day will never come 
when, in all our works, we shall refuse to acknow- 
ledge the overruling hand of a Divine and Almighty 
power. It is He who can rebuke the winds and 
calm the seas. He works in a mysterious way for 
his people. His path is onthe mighty waters. We 
have seen His power in the tempest; and when we 
have called upon Him in the time of trouble, He 
has heard our voice. And yet how ungrateful we 
are for all his favours, and how soon we forget 
Him when the trouble passes away like the sum- 
mer cloud or the morning dew. On a solemn oc- 
casion like the present we should feel more parti- 
cularly our indebtedness to Him, and it is with a 
feeling of heartfelt gratitude we should acknowledge 
the many favours which He has bestowed upon 
us. There are none here, [ am sure, whose hearts 
are not overflowing with feelings of the liveliest 
gratitude to Him, in view of the great work which 
has been accomplished through His permission, and 
who are not willing to join in a prayer of thanks- 
giving for its successful termination. I will, there- 
fore, ask you to join me in prayer.’ About an hour 
after, the captain, officers and men assembled on 
the beach where the cable had been landed, and 
where they re-embarked for their several ships. 
Up to this point everything had been conducted 
with silence and in a spirit of moderation, which 
some might consider as ill-suited to the greatness 
of the work and the feeling which the occasion 
might reasonably be supposed to call forth.” “ But 
the men who laid that tarred line across one-half 


out upon the ocean, they would understand what 
enthusiasm is.” 

“While the boats of the Niagara were on their 
way to that ship, they were cheered by the crews 
of the Gorgon and Porcupine, and at twelve o'clock 
a salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the for- 
mer vessel, 

“A large number of the men on board our ship 
having been at work all night, those who wished 
were allowed to ‘ turn in;’ and there were very few 
who did not take advantage of the permission, and 
fewer still who did not enjoy their rest. They had 
worked hard and well, and took as deep an inte- 
rest in the success of the work as those who had 
perhaps a greater stake in it.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from England to the 20th ult., re- 
ceived by steamer. Queen Victoria was absent from 
England on a visit to her daughter in Prussia. 

Riots had occurred in some parts of Ireland, in conse- 
quence of the opposition by the harvest labourers against 
| the various agricultural machines. 
| A memorial to the government on the necessity of 
conveying the Australian mails by the Panama route, 
was in circulation, receiving the signatures of the lead- 
ing commercial houses. 

The House of Commons had ordered the return of the 
lands of Vancouver's Island to the Crown. A vessel had 
been put on the line between Liverpool and “ British 
Columbia,” as the country north of Washington terri- 
tory ‘is now called. The British government intends 
sending a corps of engineers to build roads ané bridges, 
and to erect block houses for the reception of gold. 
| The copper mines of Australia have become very rich. 
Nine handred thousand pounds sterling of gold were 
known to be on the way to England. 

In consequence of the delay of the Turkish authorities 
in granting reparation for the recent.massacre of Chris- 
tian: at Jeddah, including the British consul and others, 
the British steamer Cyclops bombarded the town for five 
days. At the expiration of that time, Ismail Pacha pro- 
mised to arrange the matter to the satisfaction of the 
English. He subsequently executed eleven persons, who 
were said to be implicated in the outrage, and sent four 
others to Constantinople for punishment. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at Limburg, among 
some school boys, from 12 to 15 years of age. Eleven 
of the culprits were tried and sentenced, one to death, 
and the others to imprisonment. The investigation is 
said to have led to the discovery of a more formidable 
conspiracy, with ramifications in Russian Poland, hav- 
ing in view a general rising of all the Sclavonic popula- 
tion in Austria, to form a Republic. 

The last month’s accounts of the Bank of France are 
of an unsatisfactory character. 

The question of the navigation of the Danube is said 
to be before the Paris Conference. 

The yellow fever had made its appearance in some 
parts of Spain. 

The Liverpool cotton market was quiet, and prices 
had slightly declined. Flour was very dull—the quota- 
tions as follows: Western, 20s. a 21s.; Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, 21s. 6d. a 22s.; Ohio, 22s. a 23s8.; red wheat, 
5s. ld. a 63s. 2d. per 70 pounds; white wheat, 6s. a 6s. 
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9d.; corn, 83s. 6d. a 34s. Gd. per 480 pounds. Consols, 
96}. 

t despatch from London, by the Atlantic Telegraph, 
dated on the 27th ult., announces that the Allies and 
the Chinese have concluded a treaty of peace by which 
the Empire is opened to the trade of all nations. The 
christian religion is allowed, and the diplomatic agents 
of all nations are tebe admitted. England and France 
are to be fully indemnified for the expenses of the war. 
Bombay dates to the 19th of Seventh month had been 
received. The Indian mutiny was being rapidly quelled. 
The insurgent army at Gwalior was broken up, and much 
progress had been made in the establishment of order in 
all the disturbed districts. 

The message of Queen Victoria to President Buchanan, 
which contained 99 words, was sent over the ocean cable 
in sixty-seven minutes. The message from the Direc- 
tors in England to those in America, which contained 31 
words, was sent in thirty-five minutes. The latter mes- 
sage was sent first, and both messages were repeated 
back to insure accuracy. Cyrus W. Field’s first message 
to the Directors contained 38 words, and was transmitted 
in twenty-two minutes. 

UNITED STATES.—TZhe Crops.—The Chicago Jour- 
nal informs us that the aggregate yield of wheat in the se- 
veral Western States is about one half the average of 
former years. The freshets, the rust, and the general un- 
favourableness of the season, have operated disastrously 
upon this important staple. The winter wheat has been 
successful wherever raised, the spring wheat proving 
almost an entire failure. It is however stated that there 
is a great quantity of all kinds of last year’s grain still to 
come forward, which will go far towards making up for 
this year’s deficiency. Besides, as the grain crops in the 
Eastern States are, generally, better than last year, and 
the crop intelligence from. Europe is of the most satis- 
factory character, it is not likely that prices will be much 
advanced. 

New Orleans.—The yellow fever continues its ravages. 
On the 28th ult., the number of deaths amounted to se- 
venty-seven. 

Charleston.—The official report of the deaths for the 
week ending on the 28th ult., includes 39 from yellow 
fever. 

Arkansas.—The people of Arkansas are taking mea- 
sures to effect the removal of free negroes from the State. 

Capture of a Slaver.—The United States brig Dolphin, 
on the 2ist ult., captured an American slaver off the 
coast of Cuba. The name of the captured vessel is the 
Echo. She had on board more than three hundred 
Africans. The captain refused to make any explanation ; 
he was put on board the Dolphin, which is now on her 
way to Boston; the slaves were landed at Charleston, 
S. C., and placed under the care of the United States 
marshal. The affair had created much excitement at 
that place. : 

Yew York.—Mortality last week, 657. One death is 
reported from yellow fever. The proportion of deaths 
among children is larger than at the same time last year. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 261. On the 30th 
ult., the prices of grain were as follows: Red wheat, fair 
to prime, $1.25 a $1.30; white, do. $1.38 a $1.43; old 
rye, 80 cts.; new, 70 cts.; corn, afloat, 90 cts.; oats, old, 
Pennsylvania, 48 cts.; new, Delaware, 41 cts. a 42 cts. 
Prime beef cattle sold at 9 cts. The sales were mostly 
at 7 cts. to 8} cts. 

California.—The steamship Moses Taylor, from Aspin- 
wall, on the 19th ult., has arrived at New York. The 
vessel brings California mails to the 5th ult., and nearly 
a million and a half dollars in specie.—But little is said 
about the Frazer river gold mines. Thesteamer Pacific, 
which left San Francisco for Victoria, took but few pas- 
sengers. The accounts are not yet conclusive either as 
to the richness or extent of the new gold field. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company now permit all persons to take 
up an unrestricted quantity of provisions to the mining 
region, and there appeared to be little or no suffering 
there now from the want of food.—The health of San 
Francisco was good, and business was improving. There 
was a decided falling off in the receipts of gold dust, 
equal to 25 per ct. during the fortnight.—The coloured 
inhabitants of San Francisco contemplate emigrating to 
New Granada, and have entered into correspondence 
with General Basquez, who invites them to come.— 
Dates from Oregon to the 24th of Seventh mo., state that 
the new government had organized at Salem, and John 
Whitaker, the Governor-elect, had entered into office. 

Several shocks of earthquake had been experienced at 
Guatemala. The cholera is reported to have disappeared 
from that place. 

Valparaiso dates to the 16th of Seventh mo., and Cal- 
lao dates to the 27th of Seventh mo., are furnished via 
the Isthmus. The crops of Chili are reported as pro- 


and as many deep. 






















mising. In Peru, the general impression was, that Gen. 
Castillo would be re-elected President. 

Miscellaneous.—Large Estates.—There are forty-six 
persons in England, who have incomes of £450,000 
($2,250,000) a year, equal to two millions and a quarter 
of dollars, while four hundred and forty-four persons 
have incomes ranging from fifty to two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year, and eight hundred and 
eleven from twenty-five to fifty thousand. 

Gold Nugget.—At Ballarat, Australia, a lump of gold 
weighing 2217 ounces, has been discovered. It mea- 
sures about 20 inches in length, is 6 or 7 inches broad, 
It bears upon its sides the marks of 
several hard blows from the pick. 

Savings Banks in Massachusetis.—There are 86 Savings 
Banks in the Commonwealth, in which about 177,000 


depositors hold property, amounting to upwards of thirty- 
three million dollars, or about $30 to every man, woman 
and child, in the State. 


Old Grist Mill.—It is said that the oldest grist mill in 
Pennsylvania is located in Germantown, on what is 


known as Mill street, about a mile from Main street. 
The mill was built in 1683, by Richard Townsend, a 


Friend, who brought most of the materials from Eng- 


land. Tradition states that, when the mill was first 
built, the farmers who wished their grain ground, took 
it there on their backs, save one man, who had a tame 
bull to perform the labour. 


Passing Away.—Of the 48 Senators who took their 


seats in the 18th Congress in 1823, only two survive— 


Martin Van Buren, of New York, and John Branch, of 
North Carolina. 


Lack of Air in Subterranean Waters —On examining 


the waters of the Artesian well of Grenelle, France, it 
has been ascertained that they contain no trace of air. 
Subterranean waters ought, therefore, to be aerated be- 
fore being used as an aliment. 
at Grenelle a species of tower, from the top of which the 
water will descend in innumerable threads, so as to pre- 
sent as much surface as possible to the air. 


It is proposed to build 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend this Institution will 
meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 17th of Ninth 
month, at 4 o’clock Pp. M. 


Eighth mo. 28th, 1858. Davip Roserts, Clerk. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second day, the 8th of the Eleventh month next. Parents 
and others intending to send children as pupils, will 
please make early application for their admission, to 
JosepH Snowpen, Superintendent at the School, or 
to Josepn ScatrerGoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 

Eighth mo. 24th, 1858. 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


The Summer vacation will terminate, and these semi- 
naries be re-opened on Fourth-day, the Ist of Ninth 
month. The Boys’ school is situated on Cherry street, 
near Ninth; the Girls on Seventh, between Cherry and 
Race streets. 

The studies pursued at the Boys’ school are, Reading, 
Writing under a teacher specially employed for the pur- 
pose, Spelling, Defining, and derivations from Latin and 
Greek roots, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Astronomy, and the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, History, Mental 
Philosophy,Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
the Latin and Greek Languages, English Composition, 
&c. 

Nearly all the foregoing branches, with the addition 
of the French Language and Botany, are taught in the 
Girls’ school. 


During the Winter season, lectures are delivered at 





the Boys’ school on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, &c., 
in the advantages of which the higher classes of the 
Girls’ school also participate. 

The attention of Friends who desire that their child- 
ren should receive a guarded education in accordance 
with the principles of our religious Society, is respect- 
fully invited to these schools. It is desirable that pupils 
should be entered soon after the opening of the schools, 
in order that the requisite classification may take place. 





CIRCULAR. 


Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting having 
recently completed a school-house and dwelling, in a 
pleasant and healthful situation, adjoining and communi- 
cating with the meeting-house premises on Germantown 
Avenue, propose to open a school on the Ist of Ninth 
month next, under the care of Sarah H. Albertson, for 
the tuition of Friends’ children, and others who conform 
to the regulations of the school. 

The course of study will embrace the usual branches 
of a good English education. 

TERMS FOR TUITION. 

From $8 to $20 per session of five months, according 
to the ages of the pupils and the branches taught. 

Application may be made to Sarah H. Albertson, or 
to any of the School Committee, viz: 

Atrrep Cope, Lioyp Mirriiy, 
Samvet B. Morris, Joun S. Hanes, 
Tnomas Mecarce, JONATHAN RopeEson, 
Ezra Comrort, Grorcr Jones, 
Samvuet Morais. 
Eighth month, 1858. 


N. B.—A limited number of scholars can be accom- 
modated with board in the dwelling on the premises, 
under the supervision of Amy Albertson. 

Access may also be had by the scholars to a valuable 
library, belonging to the Preparative Meeting. 





EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and Assistants for the 
Women’s School. 

The schools will be opened early in the Tenth month ; 


they are held five evenings in the week, during five 
months. Apply to 


Joun C. Auten, No. 321 N. Front, 
or 335 S. Fifth street, 
NATHANIEL H. Brown, No. 118 Chestnut, 


or 127 N. Ninth street, or 
Samvuet AL.eEN, No. 252 S. Front street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under -named friends, viz. : 

JAMES EmLEN, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvuet Hitzes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Core, S. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 
ee 
MarrigD, on the 17th of Sixth month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich., Enocn D. 


Srrane, of Rollin, to Saran Jane Hoaa, of the former 
place. 
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Diep, at his residence in Woodstock, Lenawee county, 
Mich., on the 13th of Fourth month last, Isrart Dar.- 
INGTON, in the 52d year of his age; a worthy member of 
Rollin Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 12th of Seventh month last, in Sadsbury 
township, Lancaster county, Pa., Rosert Moore, in the 
70th year of his age; amember of Sadsbury Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. He appeared to bear his afflic- 
tions, which lasted for several months, with christian 
patience. 

, at East Caln, on the 22d of Seventh month, 1858, 
Josepx Pusey, in the 75th year of his age ; a member of 
Bradford Monthly Meeting, Chester county, Pa. 

, at the residence of his daughter in this city, on 
the evening of Eighth mo. 3d, 1858, JonarHan Tyson, in 
the 85th year of his age; a member of the Northern Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting. 

, at his residence in this city, on the 17th ult., 
WituiaM Savery, in the 61st year of his age; a member 
of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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